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POETRY: A Magazine of Verse 

FOR BEGINNERS 

New Voices — an Introduction to Contemporary Poetry, by 

Marguerite Wilkinson. Macmillan Co. 
How to Read Poetry, by Ethel M. Colson. A. C. McClurg 

& Co. 

The number of books "about it and about" would seem 
to prove not only that the "poetic renaissance" has arrived, 
but also that a large and eager, but somewhat puzzled public 
is thronging to book-shops, schools, lecture-halls, etc., to 
acquire knowledge of its intricate and devious ways. 

Mrs. Wilkinson does not speak to the initiated, but to 
these eager enquirers. She takes the puzzled public by the 
hand and gently leads it through a course of lessons, illus- 
trated by contemporary poems. Part I, on the technique, 
consists of chapters on The Pattern of a Poem, Organic 
Rhythm, Images and Symbols, Diction, Certain Conserva- 
tives, Certain Radicals, and How Poems Are Made. Part 
II, on the spirit of contemporary poetry, discusses Democracy 
and the New Themes, Patriotism and the Great War, Love. 
Religion, Nature and Personality in contemporary poetry, 
ending with a brief chapter about Children and Poetry. 

No doubt the book will be serviceable to those for whom 
it is intended, although, considered as scholarship and criti- 
cism, it is soft and uncertain in approach and grasp. The 
expository chapters are better than the analytical, for Mrs. 
Wilkinson is informed in her subject, and capable of gather- 
ing together and presenting familiarly the modern point of 
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view, approximately, and of choosing poems which illustrate 
fairly the various points of her thesis. But when it comes 
to thinking for herself in criticism and interpretation, her 
inadequacies become at once apparent. In the chapter on 
Certain Radical Poets, for example, she is quite painfully 
beyond her depth, either uttering banalities, as in the dis- 
cussion of Mr. Oppenheim, or shying ofE from even these, 
as in the case of Mr. Pound, who is "so clever that one 
mentions him with trepidation, knowing how much amused 
he would be at the wrong thing said." And as for Wallace 
Stevens, her one reference to this poet quotes that superb, 
that almost sublime, grotesque — 

The light is like a spider: 

It crawls over the water; 

It crawls over the edges of the snow ; 

It crawls under your eyelids 

And spreads its webs there — 

Its two webs. — 

with the incredible comment: 

Sometimes poems by very clever moderns fall short of being 
good poems simply because the symbols used in them could never 
have been realized and profoundly felt, and are therefore rather 
more clever than true. 

In Part II one must criticize her analyzing The Spirit of 
Contemporary Poetry in terms of subjects — such subjects as 
Democracy, Love, Religion. Here again the author is be- 
yond her depth; but here the text is little more than a 
running comment upon quoted poems. 

However, one may return to the opening statement that 
this book will be of service to a large public which is 
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beginning to be interested in modern poetry ; indeed, that it 
is the best book yet offered to that audience. Compared 
with such volumes as those of Professor Phelps and Howard 
W. Cook, it is a masterpiece. 

If Mrs. Wilkinson's book is for freshmen in the art, Miss 
Colson's is for a still less initiate class: advice and counsel 
offered by one who loves poetry to those who are as yet 
ignorant that such an art exists; an excellent book, one 
would think, for high school, or even grade school, students 
and libraries. H. M. 

CORRESPONDENCE 

A LONDON LETTER 

The last time I wrote to Poetry on the subject of English 
verse was from a little house at Taintignies near Tournai 
in Belgium. It was just after the Armistice and we had 
no coal, I remember, and outside there were ten degrees of 
frost and about a foot of snow, si ^hat to continue writing 
1 had to stamp about and thaw my hands by blowing on 
them .... And yet instead of drinking whisky in the 
mess — which would at least have kept me warm — I couldn't 
help freezing over my article on poetry. During the war I 
dropped every intellectual pursuit I had except writing 
poetry. I agree with George Moore that there will always 
be a few fools ready to die for a poem. And to-day, when 
the whole of Europe is in an ungodly mess as a result of 
the war; when the most superficial observer must notice a 
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